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With the shift of the date of the Council's Annual Work Conference Held 
Meeting from May to October, it became clear that it would on Federal Issues 
not be feasible to hold another large conference in January. 

Nevertheless, it was believed that the Constituent Organizations should be given I 
an opportunity to exchange views on issues of relationships between education 
and the Federal Government, many of which will be considered in the second Sess- ; 
ion of the 83rd Congress. Consequently, the Council invited all Constituent ' 
Members to send two representatives to a Work Conference on January 15 and 16 

for the purpose of discussing selected issues with members of Council committees 
operating in the general area of Federal relationships. 


A total of 107 persons attended the meeting, including 73 representatives 
of 56 Constituent Organizations and 25 members of Council committees. Among the 
issues discussed were: | 


Proposed modifications of income tax legislation relating to students ' 
and their parents. 


Proposed modifications of social security legislation 
Policies and proposed legislation regarding ROTC 

Proposed establishment of a Federal Fine Arts Commission 

The Springer Amendment to PL-550 

Problems of research sponsored by Federal agencies 4 


Proposal to establish a National Security Trairing Program and 
related manpower problems 


Issues relative to other Federal legislation and policies 


No resolutions were presented, as the purpose of the meeting was to furnish 
information and to procure a frank exchange of judgment. Several items of 
special interest from the meeting are reported in this issue of the Bulletin. 
Other significant material will appear later in various published forms. 


President Virgil M. Hancher of the State University Decrease Foreseen in 
of Iowa, who is chairman of the Council's Committee on Federal Research Funds 
Institutional Research Policy, made several recommendations 
on behalf of that committee at the Work Conference on January 16. At its meet- 
ing on January 9, the committee had considered at length the present and future 
status of the Federal Government's overall research and development program. 

Information received both from colleges and universities directly involved and 

from representatives of Government agencies, indicated that there has been little 

change in the volume of research and developments contracts with non-profit 
educational institutions during the current fiscal year but that there may be a 
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decrease in the next fiscal year as a result of two factors:. (1) the general 
economy efforts of the Administration; and (2) a movement to eliminate so-called 
“general purpose" research--for the most part basic research--from the budgets 
of agencies other than the National Science Foundation. 


Recommendations of the Committee, as reported by Chairman Hancher, are as 
follows: 


(1).A general decrease in Federal funds for research and development shoul@ 
not be opposed, but the Federal Government should be urged to increase the pro- 
portion of total research funds going to basic research. 


(2) It would be unwise to concentrate too large a portion of the Governmen 
research program in the National Science Foundation. 


(3) Adjustments in the Government's program of sponsored research in colle 
and universities should be made in such a way as to avoid abrupt unfortunate im-@ 
pacts on the operations of the institutions involved. 


The Committee has also discussed at length efforts by representatives of 
industry, particularly the Air-Craft Industries Association, to influence the 
Defense Department to transfer applied research and development projects from 
laboratories operated by non-profit institutions to laboratories operated by / 
industrial concerns. The attitude of the Committee is that such transfers should 
be made only when it is demonstrated that industrial laboratories can perform thi 
research as efficiently and economically as the university laboratories. . 


Important Income Tax Proposed modifications of Federal income tax legislation re- ' 
Modifications Probable lating to students and their parents were discussed at the 


Conference on January 15 by John J. Meck, Treasurer -Vice 
President of Dartmouth College. An excerpt from his statement follows: 


"The Congress this year is going to have its first opportunity in many 
years to consider what will amount to a new Internal Revenue Code. For the 
first time virtually every existing provision in the Code will be scrutinized 
and the Code revamped as a whole in an attempt to enact general tax legislation 
in keeping with the problems of the present-day world. 


"This program began last May with the announcement by Chairman Reed of thel 
House Ways and Means Committee that beginning June 16, 1953 his Committee would 
start taking testimony on 40 different subjects. Ttens 1 and 5 on this list of 
40 subjects related to the question before us today. Item 1 was described as 
‘Qualifications for the dependency credit (including *** the problem arising 
where an individual who otherwise would be a dependent earns over $600 of incomd 
and Item 5 was described as ‘college and educational expenses (including the | 
annual school expenses of dependents and also the professional educational ex- q 
penses of the taxpayers themselves) '. q 


"The House Ways and Means Committee's hearings on the two items with whicll 
we are concerned today began on June 16th and some 15 witnesses were heard on 
each of the two topics. Subsequent developments indicate that it is unlikely 
that the Ways and Means Committee will go so far as to propose permitting a tax@@ 
payer to deduct expenditures incurred in giving his children a college educatiomm 
as a direct deductible expense along with interest, taxes and charitable con- : 
tributions. On the other hand, the Ways and Means Committee has definitely in-@ 
dicated that it is going to do something about Item 1 in so far as the ae 
eredit is concerned where a dependent child earned over $600 of income. I night 
mention in this connection that the American Council's Committee on Taxation, off 
which Mr. Lunden of the University of Minnesota is Chairman and of which I am all 
member, appeared before the Ways and Means Committee on both these items througil 
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Mr. Philip Pendelton of the University of Pennsylvania. 


"The dependency credit problem can best be illustrated by a specific example. 
Let us assume a parent earns $5,000 a year, and the only child of this parent 
works during the summer to help put himself through college and earns $700. Under 
the existing law the parent cannot claim the child as a dependent and get the $600 
dependency exemption. As a result, the parent has to pay a tax on $600 of addition- 
al income which, under the 1954 tax rate would be around $120, and the child also 
has taxable income of $100, the difference between the $700 earnings and the $600 
exemption which the child gets. The result of this situation has been that many 
children have simply stopped working when their earnings approached $599. 


"The Ways and Means Committee has already indicated, through announcement 
by Chairman Reed, that the Committee has taken a major tentative decision on this 
subject and will propose an ‘amendment to allow children including those attending 
college to earn over $600 a year without a resulting loss of the dependency credit 
to the parent.' In practical terms, using again my previous example, this would 
mean that the parent would not lose the $600 exemption but could still take it. 
In addition, the child would also have a $600 exemption. While this amendment 
would result in what is in effect a double exemption, it does seem an equitable 
solution and it seems fairly reasonably certain that this relief will be granted." 


The Office of Education has reported total enrollment Total and Veteran 
in colleges and universities this fall is 2,250,701. This Enrollment Reported 
is an increase of 4.8 per cent over one year ago in the total 
and an increase of 6.5 per cent in students attending college for the first time. 


Total net enrollment of veterans in institutions of higher education on 
November 30 as reported by the Veterans Administration was 288,761. Of this 


number, 138,131 were under PL-346, 142,133 under PL-550, and 8,497 under PL-16 
and 894 (for disabled). 


Veterans eligible for educational benefits under PL-550 Policies on Students 
and who were discharged prior to August 20, 192 must begin Announced by VA 


their education this spring or during the summer in order to 

enroll under the Act. The law provides a period of two years from the date of 

its enactment (August 20, 1950) during which the veteran must begin his education 

and training. Veterans discharged after August 20, 1952 and men now in the armed forces 
have two years from the date of their discharge in which to begin their education. 


PL-550 provides that veterans may enroll in educational institutions outside 
of the United States if such institutions are approved for such education by the 
Office of Education. Applications for foreign study should be made to the Veterans 
Administration in sufficient time to permit a determination as to the approval of 
the proposed source of study. 


The following change in VA regulations was announced on December 23, 193: 


"Where the vacation period of the school extends beyond the end of 

& month, a veteran enrolled in such a school may be permitted to complete his 
monthly certification of training on the last day of scheduled attendance in 
that month certifying as to attendance through such date and to submit the form 
to the school prior to departure for the vacation. In such a case the certifica- 
tion to cover attendance in a nonaccredited course will show the succeeding days 
in that month as days of nonattendance and the certification covering an accredited 
cOurse will be deemed to show the veteran to have been enrolled in and pursuing 
his course to the end of the month, except that in the event training is not re- 
s Sumed after the vacation period interruption will be effective as of the last 

date of actual attendance. The same principles will apply in the case of a veteran 
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Relations of Colleges Through the courtesy of the Industry-College Conference, a ‘@ 
and Industry Discussed preliminary report of the significant meeting on November | 
12 and 13, 1953 is enclosed as a supplement to this Bulletin 


Student Deferment On January 1, 194, a total of 185,000 students were in 
Policies Unchanged college due to their deferment by Selective Service. Of 


who completes his final examinations and departs from the school prior to the 
official closing date of the school term." : 


Participants included Council Chairman Henry T. Heald, Council President Arthur 
S. Adams, and others active in Council affairs. 


this number, 174,000 hold 2S (optional) deferment and : 
11,000 hold 1S (mandatory deferment). In addition, approximately 365,000 students™ 
are in ROTC. 


On January 6, 1954, Brigadier General Renfrou, Deputy Director of Selective 
Service stated in an interview that there had been no change in the regulations 
for deferment of students. With regard to graduate students, the institution 
certifies that the student is taking a full-time course, the Local Board has the 
authority to grant 2S deferment. If the Board does not do so, either the student 
or the institution may initiate an appeal to the State office and, if not granted 
by the State, to the National headquarters of Selective Service. Such appeals 
have usually sustained the deferment of the student. 


The problem relative to graduate students has arisen partly because some 
graduate students have accepted teaching fellowships or other part-time employ- 
ment. If such employment is a part of the academic program of the individual 
for which credit is given, such as practice teaching, the student is still ona 
full-time basis and is eligible for deferment. If, however, such employment pro- 
longs the period of time usually required for a degree in the institution, the 
student is on part-time and, by law, is not then eligible for 2S deferment. Even 
in these cases, the Local Board may continue a 2S deferment if a given date is | 
indicated when the degree will be conferred and the student inducted. In case them 
Local Board seeks to induct a full-time student during an academic year, an appeal§ 
may be made to request extension to the end of the academic year or until the 
degree is conferred. 


It would appear that there are two major factors in the reduction of the 
number of deferments for graduate students. One is the fact that many students 
volunteer for military service immediately upon graduation and by so doing, be- 
come eligible for GI benefits when they return and avoid the interruption between 
completion of their graduate study and employment. The other is that there was 


a sharp drop in the number of students graduating in 1953 as compared with previoug 
years. 
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INDUSTRY-COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 


November 12 and 13, 1953 


GREENBRIER HOTEL 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


**The Mutuality of Education and Business” 


This was the theme of the two-day conference in 
mid-November at the Greenbrier Hotel in White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

Seventy presidents—half from industry, half from 
education—sat down together in six small work groups 
to talk about problems of common interest and ways 
of meeting their respective needs. 

The objectives of the conference, as one of the co- 
chairmen put them: 

1. To discuss and evaluate existing programs of co- 
operative endeavor (between industry and education). 

2. To consider, on the strength of demonstrated 
mutual benefit from already established programs, 


how they could work together further “to preserve, 
protect, and enhance the values of a free system of 
competitive enterprise and a democratic way of life.” 

After two days of talking and relaxing together 
(some stayed on for the week-end), each group had 
decided the other was pretty sound. As one said: “It’s 
hard to dislike someone you know well.” 

And out of the discussions had come understanding, 
some new ideas, some suggestions for the future, and 
much hope for more cooperation. What the conferees 
concluded, what they said, what they did, and how the 
conference came about are the parts of this report 
which follow. 


How the Conference Came About 


Last February 14 at the 5th annual Barnard Forum 
in New York City, Robert R. Young, chairman of the 
board, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. and of the 
Alleghany Corp., proposed closer cooperation between 
industry and education in an address appropriately 
entitled, “A Marriage of Business and Education.” 

On March 26, he elaborated on the theme at the 
annual dinner of the Federation for Railway Progress 
in Cleveland. 

Then Mr. Young and Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president, Pennsylvania State University, began specif- 
ically to plan the Greenbrier conference. Dr. Henry T. 
Heald, chancellor of New York University, and 
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Admiral Ben Moreell, chairman, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, agreed to serve as co-chairmen. 

Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, associate commissioner for 
higher education in New York State, became confer- 
ence administrator. Clifford H. Ramedell, secretary- 
treasurer of the Federation for Railway Progress, 
served as conference secretary. Richard Beckhard was 
retained as conference counselor. 

Educators and industrialists were invited on the 
basis of size, type, and location of their respective 
educational institutions and business enterprises. A 
working agenda was prepared by the conference 
management. 
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What They Did 


The two-day meeting started with a general session 
and talks by Mr. Young (conference host), Chancellor 
Heald and Admiral Moreell. Six small work groups 
then considered these four subjects: 

1. Cooperation in providing improved educational 
opportunities for young people; — 

2. Cooperation in providing expanded educational 
services for industrial employes; 


3. Greater efforts on the part of industry and edu- 
cation toward an understanding and resolution of the 
problems of mutual importance, and 

4. Next steps to increase the number and total 
effectiveness of cooperative efforts by industry and 
education. 

These discussions took place on the afternoon of the 
first day and morning of the second. On the afternoon 
of the second day, group chairmen reported at a 


What They Said 


Mr. Younc: 


“If I am to find legal justification 
for supporting higher education out 
of the funds of my stockholders, 
... 1 must find it in some arrange- 
ment which offers business a clear 
and unmistakable quid pro quo.” 


“Quite apart from the legal dif- 
ficulties, will it not be better in the 
long run for education to establish a 
working partnership on a level of equality with busi- 
ness in many continuing projects than for it to remain 
aloof, an undernourished satellite of business, of gov- 
ernment, or of both?” 


“A good teacher is no less rare than a good execu- 
tive. Why should he not enjoy equality of pay? 
Thanks to the chemists, engineers, and executives you 
have supplied us, we American corporations, in addi- 
tion to record-breaking dividends, paid out last year 
$21 billion in taxes. .. . Yet, we cannot or will not 
meet our obligation to you. What a sorry paradox!” 


Mr. HEALb: 


“Industry and education have always cooperated to 
some degree; the enlightened self-interest of each 
dictates their continued mutual assistance; . . . our 


second general session. These chairmen were: 

Douglas McGregor, president, Antioch College; T. 
Keith Glennan, president, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology; T. M. Hesburgh, president, University of Notre 
Dame; William B. Given, Jr., chairman of the board, 
American Brake Shoe Co.; Robert C. Hood, president, 
Ansul Chemical Co., and Paul H. Sheats, president, 
Adult Education Association of the United States. 

A second panel to consider next steps in industry- 
college cooperation was moderated by Arthur S. 
Adams, president, American Council on Education. 
Dr. Wilson Compton, president, Council on Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc., appeared with Messrs. Young, 
Moreell and Heald. 

Dr. Eisenhower and Mrs. Millicent C. McIntosh, 
president, Barnard College, spoke at the closing 
banquet. 


very existence as a free society is threatened if we do 
not capitalize on what we have already done and ex- 
tend it more widely.” 


“What is industry’s greatest need? The answer is, of 
course, educated people — specialists, to be sure, in 
many cases, but also men and women broadly trained 
and liberally educated; men and women of ability, 
character, integrity, and a high sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for good citizenship. These are precisely 
the same kind of people on whom the welfare of the 
entire country depends.” 


“The objectives of education and industry are iden- 
tical. Both are interested in good citizenship, in serv- 
ing society, in a better life. Both firmly believe in 
freedom. The freedom that a representative of indus- 
try seeks—to think, speak, and act without fear or 
illegal restriction—is precisely the same freedom that 
the educator wants.” 


“All of the ways in which educa- 
tion and industry are now coop- 
erating—or may later jointly enter 
into—depend upon mutual confi- 
dence and respect, personal ac- 
quaintance and understanding. 
Where these are present, the first 
step has already been made.” 
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ApMIRAL MOREELL: 


Question: “Is there a mutuality of interests between 
the managers of industry and the managers of higher 
education?” 


tax monies, Business supplies the tax base upon which 
government financial support for education is largely 
dependent .., and... the former generous support by 
individuals for institutions of higher learning has 


largely withered away... . Private education . . . has 
been forced to turn to business corporations for sus- 
tenance.” 


Answer: “The dependence of in- 
dustry upon higher education is 
amply evidenced by the systematic 
and thorough manner in which in- 
dustry sends its ‘talent scouts into 
the field each year to canvass the 
new graduates. ... The dependence 
of higher education on business 
..- [has been brought about by] ... 


the tax structure and the origin of 


Question: “Is this interest of sufficient importance 
to industry to justify the expenditure of corporate 
funds to further it?” 

Answer: “. . . Expenditures which are designed to 
preserve the governmental, social and economic atmos- 


(Continued on page 4) 


What They Concluded 


There was, by the time the conference closed, substantial agreement on these points: 


1. That better communication, by direct contact, is needed for each to understand the 
problems of the other. 


2. That support for education by industry will be a natural consequence of further | 
cooperative efforts in projects of mutual interest. 


3. That additional similar conferences should be held on regional, state and local 
levels throughout the country. 


4. That educators and industrialists should meet and work together whenever possible 
on a person to person basis. 


5. That a national agency should be set up to act as a service bureau for future confer- 
ences, serve as an information clearing house, and function as a publicity organization. 


6. That, while presidents of universities and presidents of business organizations may 
agree fully, college faculties, on the one hand, and directors and stockholders, on the 
other, must be convinced of the mutuality of interests of education and business, and be 
willing to help further it in word and deed. 


7. That, while cooperation in technical research is well established, there is need 
to “build a better bridge” between industry and higher education in the social sciences, 
humanities, and liberal arts. 


8. That more educational programs should be geared to industry’s direct and imme- 
diate needs, and, at the same time, that industry should contribute more freely and fully 
to the general needs of educational institutions. 


9. That in corporate giving, where there’s a will, there’s a way; that corporate aid 
should be considered not as a gift or grant but as a “factory expense”, that is, as a cost 
of doing business. 


10. That there should be wider use of scholarship programs, work-study plans, guid- 
ance services, in-service training, short courses, seminars and conferences, exchange of 
personnel (college professors working for industry, industrial personnel as temporary 
faculty members), research projects, and direct gifts to groups of colleges or to 
individual colleges. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
phere in which private industry can continue to exist, 
are far more important to the corporation than ex- 
penditures which serve only to produce more and 
better scientific craftsmen. The former can be amply 
justified on the basis of their long-range effects, the 
latter on the basis of immediate needs.” 


Question: “What kinds of education are best suited 
to meet the needs of industry?” 

Answer: “. .. There is a woeful dearth of men with 
broad cultural education who have talents which can 
be developed to enable them to occupy the highest 
places in management. . . . It is of utmost importance 
. . . that we avoid educating young men and women 
in a vacuum. . . . It is essential to the survival of our 
civilization that the student understand his relation- 
ship to our society as a whole, and that he be able 
and willing to play a responsible role in the social, 
economic, and political activities of our body politic. 
..- Perhaps it can be achieved by less specialization 
in the sciences and greater emphasis on cultural 
fundamentals.” 


Question: “How can industry provide the help, fi- 
nancially and otherwise, needed by the colleges?” 

Answer: “There are many ways for industry to con- 
tribute if the managers have convinced themselves 
that the contribution can be justified on the ground 
of corporate self-interest.” 


Mrs. McIntosH 


“The right kind of education is the truest founda- 
tion for democracy, and is necessary for the survival 
of free enterprise. . . . First, it must 
provide a sense of proportion and 
of history. A young man who has 
only technical knowledge will have 
no understanding of the benefits of 
democracy or of his place in the 
great stream of events since the 
origins of civilization. He will adopt 
the political philosophy or will vote 
for the man who promises him the 
most, with no understanding of why this kind of phil- 
osophy simply will not work. He will have no interest 
in defending his country because he will have no idea 
of its uniqueness or of its place in history. 


“Second, education must give opportunities for 
creative development and for enrichment of person- 
ality... . (Heretofore) our own sons and daughters 
... have been given much information but little real 
knowledge. 

“Third, our education must give a sound sense of 
moral and spiritual values. It must support the church 
and the home in providing our young people with 
sound objectives for their own lives, and with a dis- 
crimination which will make them able to tell right 
from wrong. ... Philosophy and history, literature and 
languages, social sciences, art and music—these must 
all be added to training in science and mathematics. 
These must be fostered if we are to have guidance in 
making the kind of world that is worth preserving.” 


Dr. EISENHOWER: 


“We who have attended this conference will return 
home with considerable knowledge of, and confidence 
in, the mutuality of business and 
education. Do not be surprised, 
however, if you run head-on into 
antagonism, or apathy, or both.... 
Our first task will be to overcome 
the inertia of ignorance . . . the lack 
of knowledge of existing relation- 
ships and trends.” 


“It is clear that keeping each 
other informed is a mutual responsibility of major im- 
portance. .. . It is for this reason that I am particularly 
happy that the emphasis at this conference has been 
placed, not on money, but on human interaction.” 


“I would like to stress the importance of the social 
sciences and of the humanities in this cooperative 
program. ... The physical sciences are no more essen- 
tial to business than are many of the social sciences 
and the humanities. . . . It would pay business great 
dividends to finance both general and project research 
in economics, statistics, psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, commerce, finance, labor-management re- 
lations, marketing, and a host of other fields.” 


“The need for increased cooperation between busi- 
ness and education is a matter of pressing urgency. 
This conference is not only timely, it was long 
overdue.” 


(Representative editorial comment on the Industry-College Conference appears on the next two pages.) 
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NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
NOVEMBER 16, 1953 


Business and Education 


The problem of support for higher education is 
one that has troubled thoughtful citizens in a period 
when tuition fees and income from endowments too 
often cannot keep pace with mounting costs. The gov- 
ernment is a source of aid to higher education; but 
there are obvious drawbacks to going too far in this 
direction. Another source, which has not been ade- 
quately explored, is private industry. At White Sul- 
phur Springs at the end of last week, a special con- 
ference planned by Dr. Milton Eisenhower and 
Robert R. Young took up this problem. Before the 
conference was over Mr. Young pledged on behalf 
of the board of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., of 
which he is chairman, an unspecified amount of 
money to be used in furthering industry support for 
higher education. 


The need of industry for specialists is obvious. Less 


obvious, but not less important, is industry’s need for 
men and women who can think clearly and inde- 
pendently and who have sensed deeply the values 
upon which a free society rests. Adm. Ben Moreell, 
chairman of the board of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., made it clear in speaking before the conference 
that the liberal arts are as much a part of the back- 
ground of a sound industry as are the sciences. The 
problems in the way of grants by corporate institu- 
tions to higher education are admittedly considerable; 
business has to make sure that the interests of its 
stockholders are really being served and the colleges 
have to make sure that their traditional freedoms are 
in no way impaired. The fact that representativee of 
both interests have come together to work out these 
problems is encouraging; for this field seems to be 
one where, if the will exists, a way can certainly be 
found. 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS 
NOVEMBER 16, 1953 


Business Aid to Schools Would Pay Dividends 


The nation would benefit if the views expressed 
by 20 leading industrialists on the business attitude 
toward education reflects the attitude of American 
industry in general. 

The industrialists met with 35 educators in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., to discuss the need for co- 
operation and the mutual interests of the two vital 
segments of the nation’s society. 

They demonstrated that they recognized the inte- 
gral role of the colleges in the continuing business 
prosperity. 

The contributions of the colleges are manifold. 
They provide industry with the skilled technicians 
and scientists and the versatile executives. 


And, surpassing this, “It is far more important to 
contribute to the preservation of an atmosphere in 
which private industry can continue to exist than 
merely to the production of more and better scientific 
advancements.” This by Adm. Ben. Moreell (retired), 
chairman of the board of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. 

One underlying requisite of the proposed closer 
cooperation was proffered by an educator, Henry 
T. Heald, chancellor of New York University: “In- 
creased aid must come from industry but such aid 
must be accompanied by mutual confidence and re- 
spect. It is as important for education as it is for in- 
dustry to remain free.” 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR 
(Reprinted in the Pittsburgh Press) 


Wedding Bells? 


LOOKS as though there might be a wedding in 
the offing. Business made the proposal the other day 
and education apparently accepted. The engagement, 
however, may rival the courtship in length. 

Last year Railroad Executive Robert R. Young ex- 
pressed the hope that business and education would 
sit down and work ont some of their mutual prob- 
lems. Last week Young got the ball rolling. With the 
help of Dr. Milton Eisenhower, president of Penn 
State University, he organized a conference of some 
60 leading businessmen and educators. 


* * * 


Both sides got some surprises. One corporation 
president said it was news to him that colleges— 
especially liberal arts schools—are having serious 


financial troubles. 


Educators, on the other hand, were somewhat 
shocked to learn that industry felt “a woeful dearth 
of men with broad cultural education who have tal- 
ents that can be developed to enable them to occupy 
the highest places in management.” 

Other questions emerging from the conference: 
Why does industry contribute less than 1.5 per cent 
of its earnings to charities and educational institutions 
when tax laws permit deductions on gifts up to 5 per 


cent? Why, if industry wants graduates with wider 
cultural training, do the bulk of its donations and 
grants favor technical education? 

The probable core of these and other business- 
education problems is the feeling of mutual distrust 
and suspicion also evident at last week’s meeting. 
One businessman expressed concern at the idea of 
supplying funds for support of liberal professors of 
economics who don’t share his ideas on free enter- 
prise. 


The educators maintained that their field would 
lose its purpose if teachers had to trade intellectual 
freedom for financial support for his school. 


* * 


The upshot of the Young conference seems to be 
that business and education, long reluctant traveling 
companions, have suddenly discovered they have a 
common ground and that both stand to gain through 
closer, friendlier relations. There are many barriers 
as yet, but conferees clearly recognized the need for 
better understanding and indicated they were willing 
to work in that direction. 


With further meetings being planned—probably 
at state or regional levels—prospects are good that 
the business and education wedding will come off. 
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who completes his final examinations and departs from the school prior to the 
official closing date of the school term." 


Relations of Colleges Through the courtesy of the Industry-College Conference, a 
and Industry Discussed preliminary report of the significant meeting on November oe 
12 and 13, 1953 is enclosed as a supplement to this Bulleting@ 


Participants included Council Chairman Henry T. Heald, Council President Arthur 
S. Adams, and others active in Council affairs. 


Student Deferment On January 1, 1954, a total of 185,000 students were in 
Policies Unchanged college due to their deferment by Selective Service. Of 


this number, 174,000 hold 2S (optional) deferment and a 
11,000 hold 1S (mandatory deferment). In addition, approximately 365,000 studentai™ 
are in ROTC. : 


On January 6, 1954, Brigadier General Renfrou, Deputy Director of Selective # 
Service stated in an interview that there had been no change in the regulations 
for deferment of students. With regard to graduate students, the institution 
certifies that the student is taking a full-time course, the Local Board has the §@ 
authority to grant 2S deferment. If the Board does not do so, either the student 


or the institution may initiate an appeal to the State office and, if not granted a 


by the State, to the National headquarters of Selective Service. Such appeals 
have usually sustained the deferment of the student. 


The problem relative to graduate students has arisen partly because some 
graduate students have accepted teaching fellowships or other part-time employ- 
ment. If such employment is a part of the academic program of the individual 
for which credit is given, such as practice teaching, the student is still on a * 
full-time basis and is eligible for deferment. If, however, such employment pro-§ 
longs the period of time usually required for a degree in the institution, the a 
student is on part-time and, by law, is not then eligible for 2S deferment. Even 
in these cases, the Local Board may continue a 25 deferment if a given date is 


indicated when the degree will be conferred and the student inducted. In case them 


Local Board seeks to induct a full-time student during an academic year, an appeal 
may be made to request extension to the end of the academic year or until the 
degree is conferred. 


It would appear that there are two major factors in the reduction of the 
number of deferments for graduate students. One is the fact that many students 
volunteer for military service immediately upon graduation and by so doing, be- 
come eligible for GI benefits when they return and avoid the interruption between 
completion of their graduate study and employment. The other is that there was 


a sharp drop in the number of students graduating in 1953 as compared with previo 
years, 
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